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LORD BYRON’S NEW TRAGEDY: 

‘THE TWO FOSCARI.’ 
Tne tragedy of the ‘ Two Foscari’ is 
founded on an event which occurred 
at Venice near the middle of the fif- 
teenth century, during the authority 
of that bloody tribunal, the Council 
of Ten. The story is given at consi- 
derable length in Dara’s History of the 
Republic of Venice; but, as his lord- 
ship has adhered pretty closely to it, 
we shall so connect our extracts as to 
give a tolerably faithful sketch of the 
plot. The characters of the tragedy 
are only six, excepting a few nameless 
senators, and consist of Francis Fos- 
cari, the Doge of Venice, —Jacapo, his 
son, who, in 1445, was accused of hav- 
ing received presents from some fo- 
reign princes, which was an infraction 
of one of the laws of the republic. He 
was brought before the Council of 
Ten, iu which his own father was com- 
pelled to preside: he was interrogated, 
put to the torture, and condemned, 
and, from the mouth of his own father, 
he received the sentence of banish- 
ment. After five years’ exile, a se- 
cond alleged offence brought him 
again into the power of this hated 
Council. Besides these, the dramatis 
persone comprise only Loredarno, a 
patrician, and Barbarigo, both sworn 
foes to the Foscarii—Memmo, a chief 
of the Forty,—and Marina, the wife of 
young Foscari. 

The first act, which is rather dull 
and tedious, develops the enmity of 
Loredano and Barberigo, and the fe- 
rocious cruelty of the Council of Ten, 
in putting young Foscari repeatedly 
to the torture, in order to force some 
confessions from him. There is a 
pretty passage, in which young Fos- 
cari, on standing at a window which 
overlooks the water, describes the 
sports of his youth and his ardent love 
for his native Venice ;— 

‘ Guard. How feel you ? 

Jacopo Foscari. Like a boy—oh, Venice! 

Gua. And your limbs? 


J. Fose. Limbs! how often have they 
borne me 


Von, JIT. 





Bounding o’er yon blue tide, as I have skimm’'d 

The gondola along in childish race, 

And, masqued as a young gondolier, amidst 

My gay competitors, noble as I, 

Raced for our pleasure in the pride of strength, 

While the fair populace of crowding beauties, 

Plebeian as patrician, cheer’d us on 

With dazzling smiles and wishes audible 

And waving kerchiefs and applauding hands, 

Even to the goal!—How many a time have I, 

Cloven with arm still lustier, breast more dar- 
ing, 

The wave all roughen’d; with a swimmer’s 
stroke 

Flinging the billows back from my drench’d 
‘hair, 

And laughing from my lip the audacious brine, 

Which kiss’d it like a wine-cup, rising 0’er 

The waves as they arose, and prouder still 

The loftier they uplifted me; and oft, 

In wantonness of spirit, plunging down 

Into their green and glassy gulfs, and making 

My way to shells and sea-weed, all unseen 

By those above, till they wax’d fearful; then 

Returning with my grasp full of such tokens 

As show’d that I had search’'d the deep, exulting, 

With a far-dashing stroke, and drawing deep 

The Jong-suspended breath, again I spurn’d 

The foam which broke around me, and pursued 

My track like a sea-bird.—I was a boy then.’ 





In the second act, the interview be- 
tween Marina and her father-in-law, in 
which she endeavours to induce him to 
save her husband, is very tame, and 
does not possess one particle of that 
spirit which Lord Byron usually dis- 
plays on such occasions. Here, howe 
ever, we meet with one gem :— 


* Doge. Chiid—child— 

Marina (abruptly ). Call me not child! 
You soon will have no children—you deserve 

none— 
You, who can talk thus calmly of a son 
In circumstances which would call forth tears 
Of blood from Spartans! Though these did not 
weep 

Their boys who died in battle, is it written 
That they beheld them perish piecemeal, nor 
Stretch’d forth a hand to save them? 

Doge. You behold me: 
I cannot weep—I would I could; but if 
Each white hair on this head were a young life, 
This ducal cap the diadem of earth, 
This ducal ring, with which I wed the waves, 
A talisman to still them—I’d give all 
For him. 

Mar. With less he surely might be saved. 

Doge. That auswer only shows you know 

not Venice.’ 
Loredano enters, and informs the 

Doge that the * Ten’ have decreed a 


second banishment of young Foscari, 








ture. The third act opens with a soli- 
loquy of the unfortunate Foscari 1a 
prison :— 
No light, save yon faint gleam, which shows 
me walls 
Which never echo’d but to sorrow's sounds, 
The sigh of loug imprisonment, the step 
Of feet on which the iron clank’d, the groan 
Of death, the imprecation of despair! 
And yet for this 1 have return’d to Venice, 
With some faint hope, "tis true, that time, 
which wears ° 
The marble down, had worn away the hate 
Of men’s hearts; but I knew them not, and 
here 
Must I consume my own, which never beat 
For Venice but with such a yearning as 
The dove has for her distant nest, when wheel- 
ing 
High in the air on her return to gteet 
Her callow brood. What letters are these which 
| Approaching the wall. 
Are scrawl'd along the inexorable wall ? 
Will the gleam let me trace them? Ah! the 
names 
Of my sad predecessors in this place, 
The dates of their despair, the brief words of 
A grief too great formany. This stone page 
Holds like an epitaph their history, 
And the poor captive’s tale is graven on 
His dungeon barrier, like the lover's record 
Upon the bark of some tall tree, which bears 
His own and his beloved’s name. Alas! 
I recognize some names familiar to me, 
And blighted like to mine,—which I will add, 
Fittest for such a chronicle as this, 
Which only can be read, as writ, by wretches. 
[ He engraves his name.’ 
Young Foscari’s wife is admitted to 
see him, and the interview between 
them is in the noble poet’s happiest 
style:— 
Marina. My best beloved! 
Jacopo Foseari (embracing her.) My true wife 


And only friend! What happiness! 
Mar. We'll part 
No more. 


J.Fosc. How! wouldst thou share a dungeon’ 
Mar. Ay, 
The rack, the grave, all—any thing with thee, 

But the tomb last of all, for there we shall 

Be ignorant of each other ;-—yet I wall 

Share that—all things except new separation ; 
Itis too much to have survived the first. 

How dost thou? How are those worn limbs’ 


Alas ! 
Why dolask? Thy paleness— 
J. Fose. “Tis the joy 


Of seeing thee again so soon and so 
Without expectancy has sent the blood 
Back to my heart, and left my cheeks like thine, 
For thou art pale too, my Maring! 

Mar. "Tis 
The gloom of this eternal cell, which never 


without putting him further to the tor-} Knew sunbeam, and the sallow sullen glare 
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Of the familiar 


To darkness iacie th 


ems akin 


hy ler 


s torch, which se 
an lig ding to 
The dungeon vapours its bituminous smoke, 
Which cloud whate’er we gaze on, even thine 
eve _—_ 
No, not thine eyes—they sparkle—how they 
sparkle! 
J. Fosc. And thine! 
torch. 
Mar. As | had been without it. 
see heie? 
J, Fosc. Nothing at first; 
had taught me 
Familiarity with what was darkness ; 
And the gray twilight of such glimmerings as 
Glide through the crevices made by the winds 
Was kinder to mine eyes than the full sun, 
When gorgeously o’ergilding any towers 
Save those of Venice; but a moment ere 
Thou camest hither, | was busy writing. 
Mar. What? 
J, Fose. My name: 
corded next 
The name of him who here preceded me, 
It dungeon dates say true. 
Mar. And what of him? 
J. Fose These walls are silent of men’s ends ; 
they only 
Seem to hint shrewdly of them. 
walls 
Were never piled on high save o’er the dead, 
Or those who soon must be so Whatof him? 
Thou askest.—What of me? may soon be ask’d, 
With the like answer—doubt and 
--  surmise— 
Unless thou tell’st my tale.’ 
Marina informs her husband that 
his life is safe, and that his sentence is 
banishment :— 
J. Fosc. Had [ gone forth 
From my own land, like the old patriarchs, 
seeking 
Another region, with their flocks and herds ; 
Had I been cast out like the Jews from Zion, 
O:, like our fathers, driven by Attila 
From fertile Italy to barren islets, 
I would have given some tears to my late coun- 
try, 
And many thouglits; but afterwards address’d 
Myself, with those about me, to create 
A new home and fresh state: perhaps I could 
Have bore this—though I know not. 
Mar. Wherefore not? 
It was the lot of millions, and must be 
The fate of myriads more, 


J. Fosc. Ay—we but hear 
Of the survivors toil in their new lands, 


but I am blinded by the 
Couldst thou 


but use and time 


look, ’tis there—re- 


Such stern 








a 


dreadful | 





Their numbers and success ; but whocan num- | 


ber 


The heats which broke insilence of that parting, | 


Or after their departure! of that malady 

Which cails up green and native fields to view 

From the rough deep, with such identity 

To the bs oor exile’s fever’d eye, that he 

Cans are ely be restrain’d from treading them ? 

That mel dy » Which out of tones and tunes 

Collects such pasture for tue Jon; ging sorrow 

Of the sad mountaineer, when far aw: Lv 

From his snow canopy of cliffs and clouds, 

That he feeds on the sweet, but poisonous 

thou cht, 

And dies. You call this weakness! It is s trength, 

I say,—the parent of all honest feelin , 

He who loves not his country, can love nothing. 
gerd Obey her, then; “tis she that puts thee 

orth. 


J Fosc. 


Curse 


Ay, there it is: 


‘tis like a mother’s 





~dunceons of 


| To freeze their 


Upon my soul—the mark is set upon me. 

The exiles you speak of went forth by nations, 
Their hands upheld each other by the way, 
iveir tents were piteh'd together—I ’m alone. 

Mar. You shall be so no more—I will go 

with thee 

J. Fosc. My best Marina !—and our children? 

Mar. They, 

I fear, by the prevention of the state's 

Abhorrent policy (which holds all ties 

As threads, which may be broken at her plea- 
sure), 

Will not be suffer’d to proceed with us. 

J. Fose. And canst thou leave them ? 

Mar. Yes. With many a pang 
But—I can leave them, children as they are, 
To teach you to be less a child. From this 
Learn you to sway your feelings, when exacted 
By duties paramount; and’tis our first 
On earth to bear. 

J. Fose, Have I not borne? 

Mar. Too much 
From tyrannous injustice, and enough 
‘To teach you not to shrink now from a lot 
Which, as compared with what you have un- 

dergone 
Of late, is mercy. 

J. Fosc. Ah? you never yet 

Were far away from Venice, never saw 


| Her beautiful towers in the receding distance, 


While every furrow of the vessel’s track 
Seem’d ploughing deep into your heart; you 
never 
Saw day go down upon your native spires 
So calmly with its gold and crimson glory, 
And after dreaming a disturbed vision 
Of then: and theirs, awoke and found them not. 
Mar. I will divide this with you. Let us 
think 
Of our departure from this much-loved city 
(Since you must love it, as it seems), and this 
Chamber of state, her gratitude allots vou. 
Our children will be cared for by the Doge, 
And by my uncles: we must sail ere night. 
J Fosc. That’s sudden. Shall I not behold 
my futher?’ 
Jacopo inquires if he may not see 
his children,—Marina answers :— 
‘I would that they beheld their father in 
A place which would not mingle fear with love, 
young blood in its natural cur- 
rent. 
They have fed well, slept soft, and knew not that 
Their sire was ua mere hunted outlaw. Well, 
I kiiow his fate may one day be their heritage, 
But let it only be their he ritage, 
And not their present fee. Their senses, though 
Alive to love, are yet awake to terror ; 
And these vile damps, too, and yon thick green 
wave 
Which floats above the place where we now 
stand— 
A cell so far below the water's level, 
Sending iis pestilence through every crevice, 
Mightstrike them: ¢his is not their atmosphere.’ 


No miner have the vindictive Lore- 


dano and Barbarigo succeeded in ba- 
Dishing the son, than they seek to 
wreak ther vebgeeance on the futher. 


The young "alto wiiose love of coun- 
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Applying poi 


try rises toan enthusiasin without a pa- | 


rallel, and who would rather live in the | 
his native city then 
breathe the fine air of Candia, 
ing’ summoned to satel. suddenly 
dics in presence of his wife and father. 


on be- | 


| 
| 
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The fifth act brings us to the Doge’s 
apartinent, where a deputation from 
the senate proposes that he should re. 
sign. The Doge consents, and this 
brings us to the end of the tragedy, 

The Doge, having resigned his dignity 
and given up his ring and diadem, is 

impatient to depart :— 


‘ Chief of the Ten. My lord, if you indeed 

Are bent upon this rash abondonment 

Of the state’s palace, at the least retire 

By the private stuircase, which conducts you 
towards 

The landing-place of the canal. 

Doge. No. ] 

Will now descend the stairs by which | 
mounted 

To sovereignty—the Giant’s Stairs, on whose 

Broad eminence ] was invested duke. 

My services have call’d me up those steps, 

The mahce of my foes will drive me down 
them. 

There, five and thirty years ago, was I 

Install’d, and traversed these same halls, from 
which 

I never thought to be divorced except 

A coise—a corse, it might be, fighting for 
them— 

But not push’d hence by fellow citizens. 

But, come ; my son and I will go together— 

He to his grave, and I to pray for mine. 


Chief. What thus in public? 
Doge. I was publicly 


Elected, and so will I be deposed. 
Marina! art thou willing: 
Marina. Here *s my arm! 


Doge. And here my staf’: thus propp’d will 
1 yo forth. 
Chief It must not be—the people will per- 
ceive it, 
Doge. The people! There ’s no people, you 
well know it, 
Else you dare not deal thus by them or me, 
There is a populace, perhaps, whose looks 
Muay shame you; but they dare not groan nor 
curse you, 
Save with their hearts and eyes 





Chief. You speak in a passion, 
Else 
Doge. You have reason. I have spoken 
much 


More than my wont: it is a foible which 
Was not of mine, but more excuses you, 
Inasmuch as it shows that I approech 
A dotage which may justify this deed 
Of yours, although the law does not, nor will. 
Farewell, sirs! 
Barb, You shal] not depart without 
An escort fitting past and pigs rank. 
We will accompany, with due re Specty 
‘The Doge unto his private palace. Say! 
My brethren, wiil we not? 
Different Voices. Ay !—Ay! 
Doge. You shall not 
Stir—in my train, at least. I enter’d here 
\s sovereign—I go out as cilizen 
By the same portals, but as citizen 
All these vain ceremonies are insults, 
Which only ulcerate the heart the more, 
sons there as antidotes. 
Pomp is for princes—I am none /—That’s false. 
Iam, but only to these gates —Ah! 
Loredano. Hark! 
[The great bell of St. 
Barb. The beli! . 
C; ihe St. Mark’s, which tol!s for the election 
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Doge. Well lI recognize 
The sound! I heard it once, but once before, 
And that is five and thirty years ago ; 
Even then I was not young. 


Barb. Sit down, my lord! 
You tremble. 

Doge. ’Tis the knell of my poor boy ! 
My heart aches bitterly. 

Barb. I pray you sit. 


Doge. No; my seat here has been a throne 
till now. 
Marina! let us go. 
Mar. Most readily. 
Doge (walks a few steps, then siops ). 
I feel athirst—will no one bring me here 
A cup of water? 


Barb. [-—— 
Mar. And I—— 
Lor. Aird [ mae 
[ The Doge takes a goblet Strom the hand of 
Loredano, 


Doge. I take yours, Loredano, from the hand 
Most fit for mary an hour as this. 
Lor. Why so 
Doge. Tis said that our Venetian crystal has 
Such pure antipathy to poison as 
To burst, if aught of venom touches it. 
You bore this gobiet, and it is not broken. 
Lor. Well, sir? 


Doge. Then itis false, or you are true.’ 


For my own part, I credit neither; "tis 
An idle legend. 
Mar. You taik wildly, and 
Had better now be seated, nor us yet 
Depart. Ah! now you look as look’d my hus- 
band! 
Barb. He sinks!—support hiin!—quick— 
a chair--support him ! 
Doge. ‘ihe beil tolls on !—let’s hence—my 
brain’s on fire ! 
BarhS I do beseech you, lean upon us! 


Doge. No! 
A sovereign should die standing. My poor 
boy : 


Of with your arms'—Z/at bell! 
[ The Doge drops down and dies. 
Mar. My God! My God! 
Barb. (to Loredano). Behotd! your work’s 
compleied! 


Chief. Is there then 
No aid? Callin assistance: 
Attendant. Tis all over 


Chief. If it be so, at least his obsequies 
Shall be such as befits his name end nation, 
His rank and his devotion to the duties 
Of the realm, while his age permitted him 


To do himself and the mm fi ull justice Destlnem 


Say, shall it not be so 
Barb. He has not had 
The misery due to a subject wher 
He reigned; then Ict his funeral rites be 
princely. 
Chief. We are a gre: d then 
All, except | et dano, Ans Wwe oe 
Chief. Heaven’s peace be with him! 
Mar. Signor, your th i : this is mockery. 
Juggle no more with that poor remnant, wolch, 
A moment since, while yet it had a soul, 


(A soul by wiiom you lave increased your em- 
pire, 

And made your power as proud as was his 
glory), 


7 ’ 


You banish’d from !:is palace, and tore down 

From his high piace, with such relentless coi 
DESS 5 

And wow, when he can neither know thes 
honours, 

Nor would accept them, if he could, you, siz 
hors, 


—— 





To make a pageant over what you trampled. 





AND WE E KLY REVIEW. 
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Purpose, with idle and superfluous pomp, 


A princely funeral would be your reproach, 
And not bis honour. 


Chief. Lady, we revoke not 
Our purposes so readily. 

Mar. " ANOW it, 
As tar as touches torturing the living, 


I thou rht the dead had been beyond even you, 

Phy ugh (some no doubt), consiga’d to powers 
which may 

Resemble that you exercise on earth. 

Leave him to me; you would have done for 

His dregs of life, which you have kindly short- 
ened : 

[tis my last of duties, and may prove 

A dreary comfort in iy desolation 

Grief is fantastical, and loves the dead, 

And the apparel of the grave 


ee ee ei $=n=ny™'—_— eee 
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Chief. Do you 
Pretend still to this orfice ? 
Mar. I do, signor. 


Though his possessions have been all consumed 
In the state’s service, | tiave still my dowry, 
Which shall be consecrate ‘d to his rites, 

And those of —— [She stops with agitation, 


Chief. Rest retain it for your children. 
Mar. Ay, they are fatherless, I thunk vou. 
Chief. We 


Cannot comply with your request. His relics 

Shail be exposed with wonted pomp, and fol- 
low'd 

Unto their home by the new Doge, not clad 





As Doge, but simply as a senator. 
Mar. { have heard ef murdereis, who have 
interr’d 


Ofso much splendour in hypocrisy 

O’er those they slew. I’ve heard of widows’ 
Alas ! Lhave shed some-— always thanks to you! | 
I’ve heard of Aeirs in sables—you lave ieft none 
lo the deceased, so you would act the part 


| 
tears— 
| 


Of such. Weil, sits, your will be done! as 
one day, 
I trust, Heaven’s will be done too! 
Chief. Know you, lady, 
To whom ye speak, and perils of such speech ? 
Mur. I know the former better than your- 
selves 3 
Toe latter—like yourselves ; and can face both. 


ee 





Wish you more funerats? 
Barb. Hieed not her rash werds ; 
Her circumstances must excuse her bearing. 


vy; . ‘ 4 1} > + | y) 
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We need scarce ly observe to our 
readers, that this is a travic poem anc 
not au acting tragedy; tmdeed, it ! 
scarcely possesses One of the requisites 
foran necting drama, thoughit abounds 
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SEVERITY OF PUNISHMENT. 
Speech of Thomas Fowell Buxton, ney 

in the House of Commons, May 2 

1821, on the bill * For site tis 

the Severity of Punishment in cer- 

tain Cases of Forgery and ether 

Crimes connected therewith.” 8vo. 

pp. 70. London, 1821. 
ALTHOUGH much has bee: said and 
written on the severity of the Enstish 
laws, yet we have never met with so 
able, so argumentative, or so compre- 
hensive a view of the subject as in the 
pamphlet before us. It ts a speech of 
Vir. Buston, a gentleman well known 
for his philanthropy, delivered in the 
fFouse of Commons last session, dur- 
ing the discussion of a bill § for muti 
gating the severity of punishment m 
certain cases of forgery and the crimes 
connected therewith.’ 

Mr. Buxton begins by denying the 
necessity of inflicting death, or the ef. 
ficacy of such punishment in prevent- 
ing crimes, On the contrary, increase 
of crime and excess of punishment 
have gone hand in hand tegether. The 
severity of punishment, as dispropor- 


i tional to crime, is uext noticed: for ex- 


- * bg ’ 
, yo ’ . UNpleys—KIE ¢ ‘ ather o “ten ¢ 
Their victims; but ne’er heard, until this hour | ample,—kuil your father or ¢ t 


rabbit in a warren—the punishment is 
the same! Destroy three kingdoms or 
destroy a hopbine,—the penalty ts the 
same! Meet a gipsy on tie lighwag, 
keep coinpany with the said gtesy or 
Kill him, no matter which—the peuaity 
by law isthe same. The in: fhoaey of 
capital puuishinents is ably ilu ‘trated : 


About the vear 1811}, the linen bleaci- 


'ers of England and Jtreland found their 


property peculias ly exposed l to depresta- 
tion. ‘Lhis the y asc ribed to the hn Uaily 
with which that crime was committed; 
and that Imp in its tu the reluctance t 
prosecute 5 add that reluctance to the se- 
They thereiove came 


verity of the law. 
to Parliament praying for protection, and 
intimating that that protectior 1 would be 


‘found in a mitigation of the footy fiat 


prayer was conceded: in this house, 
cheertully; ina another place, 2cquies- 


5 i : ; ne ! 4 = 
cence Was granted sourewoal in the sane 
‘ 
‘ 


' 
t deseribes the 
1 


spirit im whicn the Satiri 


; 


MM pormunires of their voluriest— 
ss ve ite7ze ad AUVs tOlaS, yptauuDus Lps's 


Dii faciles.”’ 


'€ And here it was determined to punish 
‘those romantic petitions rs with the tule 


Hlinent of their praser, and to intlict a 
them the penalty of conceded wishes 


‘\Woth what eilect? Among the offe 
cial returns appended to our Report, gen- 
teimen will aad avetura ol the pureber of 
persens tried and convi ted of tuts: of- 
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twenty years, thirteen of which were 
prior, and seven subsequent to the miti- 
gation of the law. Of these seven, | 
take no notice of the two first; because it 
is plain that no conclusion can be drawn 
from the immediate effect of the altera- 
tion of the Jaw. Where the penalty is 
mitigated, you must expect always an ap- 
parent, sometimes a real increase of tri- 
als—always an apparent, because those 
who did not prosecute before, now pro- 
secute, and are found to do so, perhaps, 
with more severity than others, for the 
purpose of showing that their previous 
abstinence originated in principle, and 
not in any selfish consideration. Some- 
times a real increase is also to be antici- 
pated; because those who are in the ha- 
bit of committing this species of offence 
know only as yet that the penalty is miti- 
gated, and have not learned fiom experi- 
ence—the only instructor to whom they 
will listen—that that mitigation brings 
with it a greater certainty of punishment. 
I] shall, however, enter into a comparison, 
of which no man will deny the fairness. 
I take the first five years, during which 
the crime was capital, and compare them 
with the last five years, during which it 
was not capital. Now, if I prove that 
this offence has increased, but only in 
the. same proportion with other olfences, 
1 prove my point, for the reasons which I 
have already assigned. But if 1 goa step 
further, and prove that, while all other 
crimes have increased, this alone has 
rewained stationary, a fortior’ I prove 
my point: but what if I goa step, anda 
very great step further, and prove that, 
while all other offences have increased 
with the most melancholy rapidity, this, 
and this alone, has decreased as rapidly 
—that there is only one exception to the 
universal augmentation of crime, and tliat 
one exception the case in which you have 
reduced the penalty of your law ;—if I 
do this, and upon evidence which cannot 
be shaken, have | not a right to call upon 
the noble lord opposite, and upon his 
Majesty’s ministers, either to invalidate 
iny facts or to admit my conclusion ? 

‘Well, then, all other crimes have in- 
creased in the county of Lancaster. That 
is my first position: 

During the first five years, 

Highway robbery ............eeceeee. 31 


OE eras 
4. ne 


Stealing in dwelling-houses 


eeeeeeseeeees t 


During the last five years, 


Highway robbery, 77—the number more than 
doubled. 


Burglary, 108—the number more than trebled. 

Horse-stealing, 31—the number more than qua- 
drupled. 

Stealing in dwelling-houses, 45—the number 
increased more than eleven-fold. 

_ Then we come to the offence of steal- 

Ing from bleaching-grounds, and we find 

28 in the first five years, 9 in the five last; 

that is, the offence has decreased two 

thirds. But we have alwavs contended, 

that by reducing the penalty you aug- 





mentthe certainty of conviction. Is any 
thing of this kind observable? It appears 
by the official returns, that, during the 
former period, at least one third were ac- 
quitted ; and it appears also that, during 
the latter period, there has not been one 
single acquittal. 

‘f must confess that I was surprised at 
this result—that it exceeded my expecta- 
tion; and I felt anxious to a se.tain what 
had been the effect in Ireland. I there- 
fore addressed a letter to a gentleman of 
the name of Hancock, of Lisburn, with 
whom I had no personal acquaintance, 
and of whom I knew no more than that he 
was a gentleman of great respectability, 
who had invested a considerable sum of 
money in this species of ‘rade. His an- 
swer was, ‘‘ that though, from the general 
increase of crime, arising from the pecu- 
liar state of these countries, Bleach-ground 
robberies have not latterly diminished, 
yet that the change of punishment of 
death has not had the smallest tendency 
to increase this particular crime ; but, on 
the contrary, convictions have been in 
much greater proportion than under the 
old law. Prosecutors pow act vigorously, 
witnesses give their testimony willingly ; 
and especially jurors, relieved from the 
compunctious visitings of nature, feel 
grateful for the relief, and willingly re- 
turn. verdicts of condemnation, when 
death is not the consequence.” He then 
goes on to say, ‘fit is worthy of observa- 
tion, and tends to show the benefit of the 
change in the law, that convictions have 
multiplied so greatly since 1811. In my 
Opinion, the protection to Bleach-grounds 
is much increased, and things probably 
would have been much worse under the 


old law, owing tothe greater number of 


culprits who would have escaped.” 

‘This, though satisfactory, was not con- 
clusive. But | have since received from 
Mr. Walter Bourne, clerk of the crown, 
a return of the number of committals and 
convictions for Bleach-ground robberies 
on the north-east circuit of Ulster, for 
twenty years; and with it I pursue the 
same method as with the returns from 
Lancaster. I take the five first years, and 
coimpare them with the five last: and 
these are the results :— 


First five years during Last five years during 


which the offence which the offence 

was capital. was not capital, 
BOs cc ccecss weenweeensane BO 
Se ttc0tece OE | asceeedaéuonss. 
Serer mr a 


Ce ea ae 
Monaghan 


‘But here returns the question: has 
any greater facility of conviction resulted 
from a mitigation of the law? It has, 
While the law was rigid, it was hardly 
possible to prove a conviction. Out of 
sixty-two persons committed, fifty-eight 
rt Lfty-nine had not been convicted. But 
since that alteration, though the number 
of trials have decreased nearly one-half, 
the number of convictions have increased 
five-fold,’ 





—_—— 


English history throws a curious 
light on the subject of criminal juris- 
prudence :— 

‘ First, the reign of Henry the Eighth— 
areign remarkable for the abundance of 
its crimes,—which certainly did not arise 
from the mildness of its punishments. In 
that reign, says his historian, 72,000 exe- 
cutions ‘ook place for robberies alone— 
(exclusive of his religious murders,) 
amounting, on an average, tO six execu- 
tions a-day, Sundays included, during 
his whole reign. What was the effect of 
the barbarous severity of the law! Did 
it do that for which it was designed? Did 
it prevent crime? Upon that point, Sir 
Thomas More is no bad authority. He 
introduces into his works, a dialogue be- 
tween himself and a lawyer. ‘The law- 
yer applauds the severity of the law, and 
exults in the fact, that he had himself seen 
twenty executed upon the same scaffold, 
But he concludes by confessing, that it 
was a little difficult for him to explain 
how it happened, that, ‘‘while so many 
thieves were daily hanged, so many still 
remained in the country, who were rob- 
bing in all places.” 

‘It may be supposed, that these seve- 
rities would at least have succeeded at 
the conclusion of his reign, and that he 
would at length have exterminated the 
race of robbers. There is, however, in 
existence, in Strype’s Annals, a letter 
from a magistrate of Somersetshire to the 
lord chief justice, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. ‘This letter gives an account 
of the state of society in Somersetshire 
daring “the glorious days of good Queen 
Bess :? andsuch an account as may make 
us all rejoice that those ‘‘ glorious days” 
have long since passed away. ‘The ma- 
gistrate writes thus: —“ I may justly say, 
that the able men that are abroad, seeking 
the spoil and confusion of the land, are 
able, if they were reduced to good sub- 
jection, to give the greatest enemy her 
Majesty hath a strong battle, and, as they 
are now, are so much strength to the ene- 
my. Besides, the generation that daily 
springeth from them, is likely to be most 
wicked. These spare neither rich nor 
poor; but, whether it be great gaine or 
sinall, all is fish that cometh to net with 
them ; and yet Lsaie, both they and the 
rest are trussed up apace.” But what 
was the reason criminals so abounded at 
that time? ‘Ihe saine magistrate, very 
undesignedly—for he is a strong advocate 
for the severity of the law, and calls the 
statute for the execution of gypsies, ‘ that 
godly edict’”’—lets usinto tlie secret. He 
says: ‘In which default of justice, many 
wicked thieves escape. For most com- 
monly the most simple countrymen and 
women, looking no farther than to the 
loss of their own goods, are of opinion 
that they would not precure any man s 
death, for all the goods in the world.” ‘This 
conveys a striking picture of the state, 
both of the law and of the country, at that 
time. It appears, that the people would 
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not prosecute, and it also appears, that 
magistrates could not be found to act.’ 


France, Tuscany, and the United 
States all bear evidence that crime is 
increased by the severity of punish- 
ment. Jn Pennsylvania, when it was 
decreed, about thirty-five years ago, to 
abolish capital puuishments, except in 
cases of murder :— 


‘One of the judges published a minute 
detail of the comparative state of crime 
in America, prior and subsequently to 
the alteration of the law; and I state, up- 
onthe authority of this judge, published 
at a period when any error, if it had ex- 
isted, must have been discovered, that 
crimes, and especially crimes of enormity, 
had decreased; but that, ina given num- 
ber of persons tried, the number of con- 
victions had nearly doubled. He also 
states a fact curious enough, as affecting 
the very question before us. In Pennsy|- 
vania, where the punishment for forgery 
was mitigated, the crime had decreased: 
in New York, where there had been no 
such mitigation, the crime had gone on 
increasing. He mentions a number of 
other curious facts, all bearing upon the 
subject now at issue. In one of the States, 
the farmers, in consequence of their hea- 
vy losses from horse-stealing, petitioned 
the legislature to protect them more ef- 
fectually, by enacting the penalty of 
death for the offence. ‘Their request was 
complied with. But, so inefficient was 
the result, that the very same parties af- 
terwards prayed for a commutation of the 
penalty, alleging, that this severity gene- 
rated a reluctance to prosecute, and that 
reluctance reproduced the crime. Again 
their request was attended to, and the 
crime was found to decrease.’ 


_ Mr. Buxton relates two curious par- 
lamentary anecdotes on the su byect :— 


‘Mr. Burke told my honourable and 
learned friend, Sir J. Mackintosh, that, 
hurrying out of these doors one night, he 
Was stopped by the Serjeant at Arms, 
who intreated him to remain for a mo- 
ment, to keep the number composing the 
House complete. Mr. Burke pleaded 
extreme haste ; and the Serjeant repelled 


that plea by saying, that the delay could | 


Not possibly exceed a few moments, for 
it was only a bill for a felony without 
benefit of clergy.” : 
‘tremember also to have heard ano- 
ther anecdote from an honourable friend 
of mine near me (Mr. Wilberforce). 
Sir William Meredith happened one day 
to go intoa cominittee-room, for the pur- 
pose of writing a letter; at one corner of 
Which he observed a gentleman seated at 
a table, and seemingly asleep, to whom a 
clerk was reading a piece of parchment, 
which looked like an act of parliament. 
Sir William was continually interrupted 


by a kind of chorus, with which every 
paragraph concluded: “Shall suffer death 
without benefit of clergy.”? At length 
it William said, « What may this hei- 





nous offence be which you are visiting 
with so terrible a penalty ?’”’—‘* Why, 
Sir,” replied the legislator, ‘‘ we country 
gentlemen have suffered much by depre- 
dations on our turnips—we have at length 
determined to put a period to the prac- 
tice; and my good friend the minister 
has been so obliging as to allow me to 
make it death without benefit of clergy.” 

Two effects are consequent on the 
severity of our laws. The first is, that 
humanity often interferes to prevent a 
person from bringing an offender to Jus- 
tice, because the crime is capital; and 
the other is, that juries, feeling the 
laws too severe, actually perjure them- 
selves to prevent their being inflicted. 
Mr. B. gives a curious list of convic- 
tions for larceny from the Session Pa- 
per, where the parties have been prov- 
ed to have stolen property to the 
uinount of many pounds, but the juries 
have returned verdicts of Guilty of 
stealing to the amount of thirty-nine 
shillings only. We shall not follow 
Mr. Buxton further, but quote the 
conclusions which he draws :— 

‘This, then, is my argumeut. Our 
system is betore us. The price we pay 
for that system is — 

‘The loss of public opinion, and of the 
aid (the best, the cheapest, and the most 
constitutional) which law gathers from 
the concurrence of popular opinion : 

‘The necessity of doing that by spies, 
informers, and blood-money, which were 
better done without them: 

‘The annual liberation of multitudes 
of criminals : 

‘ The annual perpetration of multitudes 
of crimes: 

‘Perjury: 

‘And the utter abandonment of the 
first of your duties—the first of your in- 
terests—and the groatest of all charities 
—the Prevention of Crime. 

‘This is what you pay —and, for 
what !— 

‘For asystem which, having in its fa- 
vour Mr. Windham and Dr. Paley, has 
against it Johnson, Franklin, Pitt, Fox, 
More, Bacon, Coke, Blackstone, and a 
inultitude of others—divines, moralists, 
statesmen, lawyers—an unrivalled pia- 
lanx of the wise and good : 

‘ Asystem which has against it the still 
stronger authority of practical inen, who 
draw their conclusion from real life: 

‘A system which has against it the still 
stronger authority of common law ot 
kngland, which, if wrong now, is wrong 
for the first time: 

‘ A system which has against it the still 
stronger authority ef experience and ex- 
periment, in England, on the one side, 
in Tuscany, in America, and elsewhere, 
on the other: And, finally— 

‘A system which, in its spirit and its 
temper, is against the temper and the spirit 
of that mild and merciful religion, which 
desireth not the death of a sinner, but 





rather that he should turn from his wick- 


edness and live.’ : 

To those who read this powerful 
speech, and who feel convinced by Its 
arguinents, it may excite surprise that 
it was not so fortunate in the House of 
Commons, and that the bill which it 
was so admirably calculated to forward 
—was lost. Of such, however, as are 
not convinced by Mr. Buxton’s rea- 
soning, or softened by his humanity, 
we can only say in the language of 
Scripture, * neither will they be per- 
suaded though one arose from the 
dead,’ 

—+4# Dp ———- 

ANECDOTES OF PATRIOTISM. 
For the following anecdotes we are 
indebted to the Percy Anecdotes, No. 
25, which is embellished with a good 
portrart of Earl Fitzwilliam :— 

‘ Love of Country.—Patriotism, or the 
love of country, is so general, that no 
spot, even were it a desert, but Is remem 
bered with pleasure, provided it 1s our 
own. The Cretans called it by a name 
which indicated a mother’s love for her 
children. The Ethiopian imagines that 
God made his sands and deserts, while 
angels only were employed in forming 
the rest of the globe. ‘Lhe Arabian tribe 
ot Ouade conceive that the sun, moon, 
and stars, rise only forthem. ‘The Mat- 
tese, insulated on arock, distinguis! their 
island by the appellation of ‘* The Flower 
of the World;” and the Carribbees es- 
teem their country a Paradise, and them- 
selves alone entitled to the name of man. 

‘The Abbe de Lille relates of an Indi- 
an, who, amid the splendour of Paris, be- 
holding a banana tree in the Jarain des 
Plantes, bathed it with his tears, and for 
a moment seemed to be transported to 
his own land. And when an European 
advised some American Indians to emi- 
grate to another district, ** W hat,’’ said 
they, “shall we say to the bones of our 
fathers! arise, and follow us to a foreign 
country.” 

‘Bosman relates, that the negroes of 
the gold coast of Africa are so desirous of 
being buried in their own country, that if 
aman die at some distance from it, and 
his friends are not able to take his entire 
body to his native spot, they cut off his 
head, one arm, and one leg; cleanse 
them, boil them, and then carry them to 
the desired spot, where they inter them 
with great solemnity. And the Javanese 
have such an atfection for the place of 
their nativity, that no advantage can in- 
duce the agricultural tribes, in particular, 
to quit the tombs of their fathers. 

‘The Norwegians, proud of their bar- 
ren summits, inscribe upon their rix dol- 
lars, “spirit, loyalty, valour, and what- 
ever is honourable, let the world learn 
among the rocks of Norway.” ’ 

‘Corsican Youth.—During the patri- 
otic war in Corsica, the nephew of a cri- 
minal condemned to death, went to Ge- 
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neral Paoli, in ‘company 


ci-tinction, to solicit the life of his uncle. 
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The nephew's ANNIeLY made him think 
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the ladv a d not speak with sfficient 
force and earne iness, lie therefore ad- 
vanced, and ad 5 Be I; id, €* Str 
1s it pro} yer for me to spe ak as if he felt 
that it was onlawful he should mak 
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Trantedt Lj the aliecti between 
reiauions is exceedingly strone in the Cor 

cans, the voun an turned round, burst! 
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ldertinen of the citv of London, on the 


lion of th 


Oth OF Wovember, 1718, said, [ shal] 
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as te &M, bot Oia \ ti) y ( ir sakes, but 
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lor my own, if any defects which may 
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bouen tae rights of iny good subjects are 


discovered in iby time, since that will fur- 
Hisa me with the means of giving 
nd all my people, an indisputable 
my tenderness of their privileges. 
© Sobieski. —Atthe time thatthetre 
of Polaud was exhausted, the city of 
saw drained of its Jast ducat, the 
vinees laid waste, and every means of 
raising a supply seemed impracticable, 
the council! hopeless of devising any 
expedient for even a temporary suc- 
cour, met in his majesty’s cabinet, to 
consult about obtaining resources. ‘Vhe 
devate was as desponding as their situa- 
tion, until “Thaddeus Sobieski, who had 
hitherto been a silent observer, rose from 
his seat. Hle advanced towards Stanislaus 
und taking trom his neck and 
ef bis person those magnificent jewels 
which it was customary to wear in the 
presence of the king, he knelt down, and 
laving them at the feet of his majesty, 

id, in-a Sup! si thes e are 
Hides but such as they are, and all of 
bre like hind wii h | possess, | beseech 
‘Our majesty to appropriate to the public 
service.” 


‘Noble young man !”’ 
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cried the king, 


raising him fromthe ground, ‘f you hey 
indeed taught mea lesson; lL aces pe wese 
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Vemoirs de Ul Abbé Morellet de l Aca- 
demie Francaise, sur le t8me Siecle, et 
sur la Revolution précedés de 0? Eloge 


de Abbé Morellet. Par M. Le- 
montey, Wembrede I Tustitut, 2 vols. 
8yvo Paris, 182). 

The Merotrs of the Abbé Morellet are 


ny Dinas if, Mi. Lemontey baving 


7 
had no other si writs e in the work tha il that 
of editing it, and furnishing a some- 
Wirt tuntuteile e and si] lly elo ve, it 


Is to be sansa that the Abbe did 
not commence his Memoirs before he 


reached his seventreth year, as his re- 


collection of the events during the early 
period of his life is very imperiect, and 


of the work ts 
comparatively um Such por- 
tion of | however, us retates to the 
revolution, ts 

Andrew Morellet was born at Lyons, 


henee Lite iirst portion 
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curious and importaut. 
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nn 1727, 
manufacturer, i 


sou of 
the course of his 
collegiate education, he the 
of two men, ‘Curgot and 
ine, both of whom wer eafter- 
ministers of state. At the 
academical studies, 
a firewell 
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dinner to Moreller, Turvot. and 
wen of toeir COMPDAUTOMS, when, hth 
hilaritv, they agrced to 


nieet ou the same day in the year 1800, 


aL brpor.reit 


to playa match at hand-ball a: eainst one 
e walls of the Sarboune: but suci 
is the ‘mutability of human adtair 
thatwhentheday arrived, Viorellet fou: "7 
that he had not only survived all the 
company, but even the Sarbonne it- 
self, which had been destroyed in the 
early part of the revolution. 

Moreliet’s connection with Turgot 
and De Brienne, naturally drew his at- 
tention to political subjects; he was, 
however, so moderate in his principles, 
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which is more than could be said for 
some of his friends, particularly Baron 
1)’ Holbach, at whose house the follow- 
lng ‘excellent scene,’ as the Abbé calls 
It, took place — 

‘One evening that Diderot and Roux 

ad outdone each other in talking atheism, 
and had said things to call down a thou- 


P — Le 
sand thu:nderbo Its 01) our heac iS, iy thun- 


derbolts fell on suc ccastons, the Abbé 
Galiani, who had listened patvent/y to this 
dissertation, at la-t said—‘* Gentlemen, 


gsentlemen, allow ine to say thatif I were 
P ope, I would clap } you both up in the In- 
quisition; or if IT were King of FT*rance, in 
the Bastille: but “wakes the happiness to 
be neither, [have only to promise to meet 
vou here next Thursday, and | hope you 
will hear my answer as patiently as [ have 
heard you.” § Very well,’’—we all ex- 
claimed, and particularly our Atheists,— 
© on Thursday.’ 

‘Thursday cane, and after dinner and 
the Abbé gathered himself up into 
an arm-chair, cross-legged like a tailor ; 
and, as the weather was hot, holding his 
wie aloft on his left hand, and gesticue 
lating with his right, he proceeded as fol- 


colfee, 


lows : 

“Tet me suppose that one of you 
iia who believe that this world is 
the proc duction of chance, were to go toa 
caming-table, and that your adversary 
were to throw seize-ace once, twice, 
thrice, four, five and six times running, 
our friend Diderot would lose his money, 
and think the devil was in the dice. Very 
well; the game proceeds, and your ad- 
versury still goes on throwing his main of 
seven, and without variation or interrup- 
tio: wins every stake. Diderot will now 
lose his temper as wel! as his money: he 
will swear that the dice are loaded—that 
the adversary is a blackleg, and that the 
house is a hell! Ah, Mr. Philosopher } 
because the same sides of two dice come 


| uppermost for ten or a dozen times, and 


you lose a few shiliings, you firmly be- 
lieve that it is caused by a trick, an art, a 
combination, by, in short, a master swine 
d/er and his subservient tools: and yet, 
seeing in the universe around you, inil- 
lions ef millions of combinations, more 
regular, more dithcult, more complicated, 
and all certain—all useful—all beautiful 
—you never suspect that the dice of na- 
ture are loaded, that -e9 is, indeed, 
and a Adaster intelli 


by his subservient tools, and confounds 
the reason and the skill of such short- 
sighted gamesters as you.’ 

It would lead us to too greata length 
to follow the Abbé in the black cate- 
lovue of crimes which he unfolds in his 
Memoirs of the Revolution; we shall, 
therefore, only select a few of the most 
The first relates to 

he death of the celebrated C'ondor- 
ie — 
bie events of these 
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melanchely times, is the manner in which 
Condorcet perished. Condorcet, whose 
name has been spread over Europe, the 
pupil and friend of D’Alembert, the still 
nearer friend of M. ‘Turgot, found him- 
self, as it were, naturally suinmoned to 
our Legislative Assemblies ; and if he di. 
not sit in the first, he appeared in the se- 
cond and third. 
‘ Every body expected from him set- 
tled opinions, great independence, cou- 
rage in combating the abuses of the old 
government, and those sentiments of jus. 
tice and humanity which true philosophy 
inspires. [hese ‘hopes, however, he dis- 
appointed, not only since he has been a 
member of the Convention, but long be- 
fore. At the commencement of the revo- 
lution he had written several things, in 
which he expressed sentiments quite con- 
trary to the principles which he was known 
to profess, and to which he had pledged 
himself in several works. For example, 
aiter having expressed the highest respect 
for the ri shts of property in all his writ- 
ings, both against M. Necker and on the 
torm of the States-General, he no longer 
pavs any regard to those rights, when he 
attacks even the usu-fructuar y property of 
the clergy, that of the feudal rights pur- 
chased by the proprietors, doing away 
the personal services and that of the rent- 
ers, in substituting for a given value in 
silver and gold, nominal value ia paper, 
by which they were to lose fifly—nay, a 
hundred, and even two hundred per cent. 
. Having become a member of the Con- 
vention, and a judge, if not de jure, at 
least de facto, of the king, when the evi- 


cence itself and the forcible arguments of 


Deseze and the grave authority of Males- 
herbes, convinced all just men that the 
king was innocent, he had the baseness 
and the cruelty to declare the king guilty, 
and voted every kind of punishment 
short of death. He added, that he did 
not vote the king’s death, only because 
he did not think that society had the ri ght 
to punish with death any crime, whatever 
Was its enormity. 

‘ During the whole time that he sat in 
the Conveation, we have not seen him 
risé Once to Oppose the sanguinary laws 
which it enacted, nor to denounce that 
band of robbers and assassins, called Ja- 
cobins, at whose Ineetings he occasionally 
appeared and presided. He thus became 
connected with Brissot and Robespierre. 
When Brissot was arrested, together with 
some ot his partisans, Coadorcet Witl- 
drew from the pursuit of the successful 
party, and lived a wandering and obscure 
life. He was taken up in Paris by a Jady, 
who knew him only by reputation ; she 
aliorded him a generous asylum. Here 
he remained until the domicil: lary visits of 
April, 1794, when, fortunately for him- 
self, he fled, and strolled about for seve- 
ral davs in the neighbourhood of Cla- 
mart, Fontenay, and the forest of Vevri- 
ere, aout three leagues from Paris. 

‘M.and Macame Suard, with whom 
he had lodged several . yeais, had alouse 
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at Fontenoy, divided into two apartments, | 


one of which was let to M. de Monville, | 
one of the Council of Parliament. 
morning, Condorcet presented 
at the door of M. de Monville, su; pposing 
it was M. Suard’s. A servant o; pe nail the 
door to him; the unfortunate fugitive had 
all the appearances of a beggar, —a long 
beard, a torn coat, his feet wounded, and 
he seemed dying of hunger, after having 
spent several nig: its inthe woods :— Ah, 
my Gi ad! sir,’ said the servant, © how J 
pity you!” “What, then, do you know 
me; ‘Oh, yes, sip-aohten have | at- 
tended upon you at M. ‘Trudaine’s.” 
“ Can you admit me?” Alas, sir, it is 
IM possi ble ; my master does not like 
yeu.” ‘What, is not this M. Suard’s 
house?’ §¢ No, sir, there is his door.” 

‘ Condorcet went in to Suard’s, and 
found him at home. Suard sent away his 
servant, and learned from Condorcet his 
situation. He gave him some bread, 
cheese, and wine, and agreed to goto Pa- 
ris ti » see if he could obtain a passport for 
Condorcet) Suard went to Paris, obtained 
the passport, and returned to his house, 
where he 
meet him at an appointed hour. But 
Condorcet did not come at that hour, nor 
the next day, nor fortwo days aiter. On 
the third day, Suard and his wife went to 


spend the evening ata house in the neigh- | 
| ° of Paris, we must quote the Abbe’s 


bouring village, and there they heard that 
a person was arrested at Clamutt, 
was believed to be Condorcet 
the fact. 

ihe unfortunate wanderer, on leaving | t 
Suard’s house, whence he had taken with 
him some bread, had returned to the fo- 
rest of Vevriere, where he passed the 
night. “Phe next morning he went to 
Clamart, and he was eating with avidity 
an omlett in a public-house, when his 
long beard, his negligent exterior, his 
unsettled arr, attracted the attention of 
one of those volunteer spies who then in- 
fested all France. ‘The spy asked him 
who he was, whence he came, whither he 
was going, and desired him to produce 
his passport. Condorcet, always too 
much embarrassed to speak or reply clear- 
lv, said at length that he was in the em- 
ployment of M. du Sejour, one of the 
a il of the Court of Aids,—that he 
followed mathematics, and could produce 
the most satisfactory references, on ac- 
count of his connexion with that person. 
‘These answers did not satisfy the spy, who 
conducted him to Bourg-la-Reiue, where, 
not being able to give a satisfactory ac- 
count of himself, he Wis imprisoned. — 
[he next day he was found dead. He 
had taken stramoniuin mixed with opium, 
which he always carried about him; he 
had said to Suard on leaving him,—-* If 1 
have one night before me, | have no fear; 
but | abhor ‘being dragged to Paris.’”’ 

‘ Strange and melancholy end for a man 
of his taleut and reputation! His wife, 
one of tie handsomest, best-informed, 
and most intellectual women that ever 
adorned the sex, retired to Anteuil, and 


this was 


expected that Condorcet would | 


One | 


himself rellet’s 


the President, 


who | 


lafter day 








was reduced to the necessity of painting 
miniatures tor her liveliliood. 

There is an excellent chapter of Mo- 
attempt to procure, from the 
in unicipality of Paris, ‘a certificate of 


civism,’ which was a passport so neces- 


sary, that to walk the streets without 
one incurred the danger of the gaillo- 
tine. 

The Abbé, in vain, supplicates this 
famous commune, which kept the con- 
vention in awe, and was, in fact, the 
sovereign authority of the whole nation ; 
but his certiticate was traversed, and 
he was obliged to relinquish all hopes 
of obtaining it. At the last sitting at 
which the poor Abbe attended, Lubin, 
who was the son of a 
butcher, not only sung the Marsez/lots 
Hymn and Ca Ira, but in all the pomp 
of his oficial dress, and from the emi- 
nevce of the judicial bench, entertam- 
ed the assembled crowd for full three- 
quarters of an hour, with patriotic 
songs, one of which was * The Sparrow 
which my Lassy loves.’ But, to give 
a faithful picture of the crime and ab- 
surdity which marked the proceedings 
of this councit!—the Common Council 


account :— 

‘| had obtained,’ says the Abbe, ‘ my 
certificate from my own section, aad had 
taken it in the beginning of July, for final 
approval, as was the custom, to the Com- 
mon Council at the Hotel de Ville; day 
I attended, and dav after day 
was disappointed, until the 17th of Sep- 
tember, when my case was finally ap- 
pointed to be heard. 

‘Tarrived at the Hotel de Ville at six 
in the evening. At each end of the hall 
benches were erected amphitheatrically, 
which were filled with women of the 
lowest order, busy knitting, or mending 
waistcoats and breeches: their appear- 
ance was squalid, their eyes fiery with 
drink and rage, and their deportment 
worse than masculine. ‘These women 
were hired to sit here, to fill the scene, 
and to applaud the actors, 

About seven the President and his 
cliaaen took their places in the centre 
of the hall; he and the secretaries at one 
side, and in front of them, on the right, 
the several members of the Common- 
Council, and on the left the poor sup: 
plants. 

‘ {he business began by reading the 
minutes of the last meeting; in which the 
arrest of Bailly, late mayor of Paris, was 
announced, and the speedy death of this 
traitor and enemy of the people prophe- 
sied: this promise was received with 


shouts of bravo, and the most violent ex- 
pressions of joy from all sides, but parti- 
cularly from the women. 

‘ Another article of the minutes was 
a decree which forbad pretty women ap- 
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pearing at the mayor’s office, whither they 
came to solicit the release of imprisoned 
aristocrats. At this article, Hebert, the At- 
torney of the Common Council, rose to 
complain of the non-execution of this sa- 
lutary law. Somebody attempted to ob- 
serve, in extenuation, ‘‘ that in the land 
of freedom the public offices were neces- 
sarily opento all; that tastes differed, and 
that a lady might be admitted as ugly by 
one, and rejected by another as pretty, 
and that young and old, handsome or 
plain, all might have business to do; and 
that, in short, the public offices could not 
possibly execute the decree.”? These rea- 
sons however plausible, did not convince 
Hebert, who renewed his complaints 
against these petty aristocrats,—these 
Circes as he called them,—to the great 
satisfaction of the crowd of women, most 
of them old, and all of them disgusting, 
who composed the auditory. 


‘Now entered with a clatter of drums 
and fifes, bodies of recruits furnished to 
the army bythe respective sections: each 
made a speech of devotion to liberty, and 
hatred to tyrants; and the President re- 
plied to each in the same style; and not 
content with speechifying, he stood up, 
and at the top of a sharp discordant voice 
screamed out the several verses of the Mar- 
sellois Hymn, while all the auditory joined 
in the chorus. ‘This performance gave him 
and his assistants so much gratification 
that he repeated it to each deputation, 
(five that night,) and every time further 
favoured his audience with ‘ Ca Ira,” 
by way of afterpiece. 

‘ Next came a wounded soldier, who, 
in the vulgarest language, “‘ swore never 
to quit his post,” (which he had already 
left) ; this speech was received with so 
applause, that the fellow thought he could 
not do better than repeat it, which he did 
with new applause. Encouraged by this 
repeated success, he was about to begin 
again, but was with some difficulty per- 
suaded that every one must have his turn ; 
he was consoled, however, for this little 
check by getting a place near the Presi- 
dent, where he stood during the whole 
sitting, enjoying his glory and the admi- 
ration of the company. 

‘Then came three Austrian deserters, 
swearing in unintelligible French to die 
for France ; and then an orator from one 
of the sections swore (there seems to have 
been nothing but swearing and singing) by 
the holy trinity of Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity—‘‘ the only trinity,’ added the 
wretch, “ in which we believe.’’’ 

The Abbé Morellet was a prolific 
writer, principally on political sub- 
jects, but none of his works intitle him 
to much praise as a literary man, 
though he was a very remarkable in- 
stance of the lougevity of intellect. He 
died on the 12th of January, 1819, at 
the age of ninety-two; and up to that 
age, he used to celebrate his birth-days 
with a family féte, which he enlivened 





by an annual song. That which he 
wrote and sung at the commencement 
of his ninety-first year, is a panegyric 
on old age, and is remarkable for its 
spirit, elegance, and gaiety. 
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MIRACULOUS ESCAPE!—CAIN’S 
SECOND MURDER!! 

To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Mr. Epitor,—I have just been on my 
knees, at least two hours and a quarter, 
returning thanks to my guardian dei- 
ties for the wonderful escape which it 
has been their pleasure to procure me. 
The benevolence of my disposition 
makes me eager to communicate to 
you the interesting particulars of this 
event, in order that others may benetit 
by my experience, and be prevented 
from rushing unwarily upon immedi- 
ate horror, and, it may be, ultimate 
perdition! — You must know, Mr. 
Editor, that [ (in common with your- 
selfandthe majority ofour countrymen), 
am a great admirer of the poetry of 
Lord Byron. You may guess then with 
what delight I saw announced all over 
the city and elsewhere, in blue, white, 
and red, the publication of the three 
dramas, that are now making so much 
noise in the literary world. I have hi- 
therto been denied an opportunity of 
perusing these productions; and this 
circumstance, which I had been in- 
clined to consider as peculiarly unfor- 
tunate, turns out to be quite the con- 
trary. This morning, Mr. Editor, a 
friend put into my hand a number 
of § Longuemanne’s Cunnynge Adver- 
tyser,’ which contains a notice of, 
and remarks upon Lord _ Byron’s 
‘Cain,’ which have absolutely electri- 
fied me. The Quarterly’s attack 
upon Shelley, and the ‘ Advertiser’s ’ 
celebrated ‘ cutting up’ of the ¢ Cenc?’ 
are nothing to it! 1am ashamed to 
confess that tillnow, I have never been 
very partial to theabove journal, but shall 
henceforth conceive that I owe it an 
unerasable debt of gratitude. It has 
preserved me from undergoing the 
penance of struggling through a pe- 
rusal of * Cain, a Mystery;’ to which 
operation the renowned critic of the 
above Advertiser has fallen a victim! 
Pause, Mr. Editor, for an instant, and 
pay to departed worth the tribute of 
one sympathizing tear! He was your 
rival, but though a little pompous and 
not less conceited, he was an honour- 
able man, and had the interests of lite- 
rature at heart.—Sir, 1 would not, for 
the possession of the whole world, and 











his own mighty genuis into the bargain» 
endure the least of the agonizing tor- 
tures, that must evermore goad the con- 
science of the wretched bard. He has 
written * Cain,’ and killed an editor! 
—Cruel, cruel man! had not the im- 
morality and evil tendencies of his 
‘ Don Juan,’ and the very palpable 
plagiarisms contained 1n all his works, 
together with his affected contempt for 
the ‘Cunnynge Advertiser,’ inflicted 
enough of suffering upon the sensitive 
mind of the departed reviewer, to ex- 
cite his reluctant compassion and re- 
strain him from putting a finishing 
stroke to the dreadful work, by send- 
ing *Cain’ into the world to work fresh 
mischiefs ? Can we disbelieve him or 
blame ourselves, when we hear such a 
man declare, that * he has not loved 
the world, nor the world him r’—How 
can we reverence the wmter of such 
appalling ¢ mysteries’ as Cain? 

I once thought that the honest inde- 
pendence of Lord Byron’s opinions, 
his sturdy good sense, and his uncourtly 
integrity, had caused him to have such 
assailants as the writers in Blackwood, 
and the man whom his § Cain’ has just 
destroyed ; but [ am now convinced 
that it must be the frightful infidelity 
that characterises his works, that occa- 
sions the ceaseless enmity of his distin- 
guished opponents ; and IL cannot but la- 
ment that so many passages of his more 
heart-felt effusions should have touch- 
ed my sympathies to the core, and cap- 
tivated my affections so completely as 
they have. 

l see, Mr. Editor, I see but too 
clearly, that Lord Byron is as bad as el- 
ther of his friends, Messrs. Shelley or 
Leigh Hunt; and the unfortunate writer 
who is now no more, has often solemnly 
averred of the latter, ‘ that they are 
fiends who care not how much misery 
they cause on earth, nor how m uch an- 
ger they excite in heaven !? What will 
not Lord Byron have to auswer for ?— 
I should have read ¢ Cain,’ and doubt- 
less J should have died too! dreadful 
and overwhelming thought!—Yes, Sir, 
I have as much reverence for religion 
as the late Mr. J * * * * *, and the 
effect would have been the same with 
me as with him. You cannot, there- 
fore, feel surprised that I am grateful 
to the work which warned me of my 
danger. 

It would appear that the unfortunate 
gentleman did not expire immediately, 
but was preparing (like the Roman 
putting his robes in order, ere his final 
fall,) to depart with decency last Thurs- 
day afternoon, Unhappily for us, we 
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are bound to conclude that he is gone 
by this time ;—sacred be his memory ! 
With his own dear dying hand did he 
extract passages from this horrible dra- 
ma, to prove that the reckless and blas- 
phemous author had made Lucifer talk 
like Lucifer, and not like Mr. Wil- 
berforce. ‘The enormity of this of- 
fence, in every point of view, must be 
perceptible to the first glance of your 
editorial and inspectorial capacity. To 
be sure, Satan, in Paradise Lost, does 
the same thing; but then, as our all- 
accomplished but unfortunate critic 
very justly observed, Mailton’s Devil 
is in pain, while we are not exactly 
aware whether Lord Byron’s Prince 
of Darkness is conversant with any 
thing but pleasure ! 

You will thus perceive, Mr. Editer, 
what a basilisk sort of work this § Cain’ 
must be; and if, after this warning, with 
that desperate courage for which you re- 
viewers are celebrated, you venture to 
read and review this * My stery,” and sur- 
vive the operation, I shall consider you 
little better than Lord Byron, and not 
much inferior to his Satanic Majesty 
himself! Trusting that you will profit 
by this admonitory note, 

lam, Mr. Editor, 
Your's, very truly, 
Dec. 22, 1821. J. W. D * * * *, 
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ANCIENT MEDAL. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 


Sir,—You mention in your last 
‘ LITERATURE AND SCIENCE,’ p- 797; 
some curious particulars of a medal 
having been offered in Inverness. 1 
have an engraved fac simile of this 
coin in most excellent preservation, in 
a book under the following title, 
"SYMBIQNSIZ, or the intimate Con- 
verse of Pope and Devil, attended by 
au Cardinal and Buffoon; to which is 
annexed the Portrait of each, with a 
brief explication thereof. By James 


Salgado, Spaniard and Converted 
Priest. Londini; Typis T. Snowden, 
1681.’ Over the grotesquely hideous 


face of the Pope are these lines :— 


“ Papa, Sathan, fratres nodo junguntur ab arcto, 
Cur quoniam mundi fertur uterq: Deus. 
Qs ori functum est; quia, quo dilabitur orbis 
Communi voto, sufflat uterq : sibi. 
DEvIL. 
With what strict bonds the Pope and Devil are 
tied! 
Who "tween them both the rule o’ th’ world 
divide ; 
They to each other mutual kisses lend, 
And in them vote which way the w orld shall 
bend. CARDINAL. 
Morio Gnathoni Babylonis, jungitur ast cur’ 
Osbem nam scenam frater uterq : facit, 





Vix spectator erit, stulto modo tolle theatrum ; 
Nec Rome, dempto Cardine, Presul erit. 


Foo.. 

Tho’ Fool and Card’nal join, and well they may: 
Both make the world their scene and all a play, 
No shew in th’ fair without a lay buffoon ; 
So, without Cardinal, no Pope at Rome. 

This book, which contains 47 pages 
in Latin and English, is a severe phil- 
lippie against the Pope, and denounces 
him with every epithet that consigns 
him to eternal woe. It is dedicated to 
Prince Rupert, Duke of Cumberland ; 
in the last period, the author wisheth 
success * proportionable to his high va- 
lour.” An appendix of 39 pages 1s 
full of matter relative to a magistrate, 
and gives a fac-simile, but much larger. 
Round the portrait are these words, 
‘ moriendo restituit rem Edmund Bury 
Godfrey > —the reverse represents, 
‘tantum religio poterat suadere malo- 
rum ;’ the Pope stands to witness the 
scene, Sir Edmund cries § pro fide et 
patria.” He is being stabbed and 
strangled by three persons; «and his 
holiness exclaims, ‘ Hereticis non est 
serranda fides!’ Underneath are the 
words that follow; ‘ the true effigies 
of Sir Edmond Bury, who was cruelly 
murdered by the Papists in the year 
1678, and of his age 57. He was a 
worthy gentleman and zealous Protes- 
tant, justice of the peace, &c. inhu- 
manely butchered by the ruffian hands 
of the pernicious emissaries of the 
Pope. Sir Godfrey Edmund is a just 
man, crushed pe an Abel falls— 
a Jonathan perishes, when Cain makes 
insurrection, when the Philistines com- 
bine, and the murderers wash their 
‘¢ hands in the blood of the innocent.’’’ 
I add, Mr. Editor, that the language 
in * Pape et Diaboli’ is not suited to 
the uniform delicacy of your tnstruc- 
tive paper; in the hope that I have 
not been too prolix, I beg, Sir, to of- 
fer you my thanks for your inserting 
this article, and wishing you ‘a merry 
Christmas and happy new year,’ I re- 
main, your's, very respectfully, 

Dec. 15, 1821. ANTI. 

~~ 


CURIOUS WILL. 


THe following lines are copied from 
the original will of the late Nathaniel 
Lloyd, Esq., who died some time 
since, at his seat at Twickenham, Mid 
dlesex :— 

What I am going to bequeathe, 

When this frail part submits to death ; 
But still I hope the spark divine, 
With its congenial stars shall shine : 
My good executors fulfil, 

I pray ye, faintly, my good will, 

With first and second codicil. 


: 
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And first I give to dear Lord Hinton, 

At Twyford School now, not at Winton, 
One hundred guineas for a ring 

Or some such memorandum thing; 

And truly much I should have blunderd 
Had I not given another hundred 

To Vere, Earl Poulett’s second son, 

Who dearly loves a little fun. 

Unto my nephew, Robert Longdon, 

Of whom none says, he e’er has wrong done, 
Tho’ civil law he loves to hash, 

1 give two hundred pounds in cash. 


One hundred pounds to my niece Tuder, 
(With loving eyes one Matthew view’d her,) 
And to her children, just among ‘em, 

A hundred more, and, not to wrong ’em, 

In equal shares I freely give it, 

Not doubting but they will receive it. 

To Sally Crouch and Mary Lee, 

If they with Lady Poulett be ; 

Because they round the year did dwell 

In Twickenham House, and serv'd full well, 
When Lord and Lady both did stray 

Over the hills and far away : 

The first ten pounds, the other twenty ; 

And, girls, I hope that will content ye. 


In seventeen hundred sixty nine, 
This with my hand f[ write and sign, 
The sixteenth day of fair October, 
In merry mood, but sound and sober ; 
Past my three score and fifteenth year, 
With spirits gay and conscience clear ; 
Joyous and frolicsome, tho’ old, 
And, like this day, serene, but cold, 
To friends well wishing, and to friends most 
kind, 
In perfect charity with all mankind. 
Nat. LLoyp. 
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THE DYING YEAR. 
As the sad lover from his mistress parted 
In woe and weeping to a distant shore, 
No voice awakens, bleeding, broken-hearted, 
Save that which speaks to him of joys no more. 


No eye, evasive of the common stare, 

To gaze on one loved countenance alone, 
As if it found the rapt ideal there, 

A Phidias struck upon the breathing stune. 


So, shade of the departing year, I weep, 
Successive as thou flittest thine annual round, 

Some ling’ ring loveliness into the deep 
Evanish'd, at thy steps’ decaying sound; 

And wish in vain the future may reveal 

A part of what l've felt, but never more must 


feel ! Mac. 
Dec. 24, 1821. 


STANZAS. 

Spirit! the holiest, 
Beaming bright, 

Sweet are thy regions blest. 
Slumber light 

Creeps o'er my weary eyes 
Flitting dreams 

Pass with thy spirit by,— 
Brightly he gleams. 


Skimming the lurid air, 
Hovering o'er 

His fated victims there 
Breathe no mote : 

Quickly the fatal shafts 
Glancipg above— 

The poison this Spirit wafts 
Is hopeless love. 
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The sieeping waters roll 
In silence on— 
The silence of a guilty soul 
When hope is gone : 
And on their chrystal side 
A hilly bows, 
Steeping in the fairy tide 
Her fairer brows. 
Beneath the lily’s stem 
A violet blows : 
Rushing to part them 
The dark wave tlows :— 
In the shade of the twilight 
They pass away ; 
And the spirit takes flight 
On the morning ray. 
Sweetest! thou lovely onc— 
Light of my soul— 
The torrent has now begun 
Onward to roll ; 
Closer then clasp me, 
Aye, to thine heart— 
The torrent may rush, but we 
Never will part. 
14th June, 1821. H. A. 
PP PPP LOAD LD OEE COL LE LAOAFI LA ELEAF EE LA EFELEE LEELA SL 
TO PEACE. 
O Prace'—thou cordial of the breast, 
That giv'st the soul its wonted rest ; 
Sweet inmate, be my bosom’s guest, 
And I with thee, 
Not caring for the world’s alarms, 
Serene will sleep, nurs’d in thine arms 
Most quietly !— 
And when Aurora's rosy eye 
Peeps out the golden eastern sky, 
Unveiling heaven’s canopy 
In streaks of light, 
I‘ll gird my loins each passing day, 
And journey on my lonely way 
With calm delight ! 
And when I lay me down to sleep, 
May gentle peace her vigils keep! 
That sorrow oft bath made to weep 
In sighs and tears, 
Subduing every anxious weight 
That bears on life’s uncertain state, 
Its doubts and fears! 
Harr. 
PPP LL PLD LPL FAFP ACEP EL ELE LL LLELLLEFCE LFEPA LE LLL 
LINES 
Written in consequence of an observation made 
by a young lady to the author, that it was to 
be lamented that the rose which she held had 
not been allowed to remain until it bloomed ! 
Avas! ‘tis not strange that that beautiful rose 
Should be plucked from its stem by an un- 
feeling breast, 
Ere scarce half its beauties "thas been led to dis- 
close, 
Or “tis in its summer habiliments drest. 


How oft do we find that the youth of the maid 
Is blemished ere "thath reached its bloom ; 

How oft do we find seeming virtue’s a shade, 
And that honour lias sunk to the tomb. 


The band that can tear, and the heart that can 
wish 
To draw innocence sweet from its duty, 
Ought never to tuste the enchantment and bliss 
That is yielded by virtue and beauty. 


May be ne'er (who would pluck the swect rose 
ere 1t bloom) 
Taste the sweets which this life can bestow ! 
May he be neglected—nor mourn’d when en- 
toimbed, 


Aad, ci.! 


in Uua life g.cat be his woe. 
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judgment; 
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Yet when jis seul flies to its Maker above, 
May his sins and his faults be forgiven ; 
Aud his sutterings, in this life, alone serve to 
prove 
The justness and mercy of heav’n.—J. O. P. 


Che Brania. 
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Drury Lane Tueatre.— Mr. Ellis- 
ton is a bold man; he has not only 
ventured to deprive the little play- 
going world of its usual holiday amuse- 
ineut, a pantomine, but hehas attempt- 
ed to force upon the public as a substi- 
iute, a piece which is a disgrace to the 
theatre, and an insult to the feelings 
and understandings of the audience, 
This is the long promised, much 
prepared, Giovanni in Treland,—an 
extravaganza «as it is called, which 
may be described in two lines. In it 








‘Wisdom and wit are not seen, 
But folly at full length.’ 

Ifa total absence of plot, incidents, 
humour, and sentiment, had been the 
only objections to this piece, we might 
have been disposed to pass a lenient 
but when, to the want of 
all these requisites for a drama, we 
add, that it is, in im: My places, grossly 
indecent,—that it is an insult to 
that religion which Ireland chiefly 
professes, we shall not be accused 
of ill-enature if we speak of it in 
terins of unmixed severity. To de- 
scribe the thing is difficult, for it 
Was an Incomprevensible jumble from 
beginuing to end; and the scenes 
were so unconnected, that they might 
have ort ‘arred in any order which th 
scenesshifter pleased, without = the 
slightest 1 IDjUry 5 ; or halfof them might 
ae e been omitted without making any 
breach of the progress of the story. 
The author, Mr. Moncrieff, had col- 
lected names of some of the powerful 
characters of Lady Morgan’s Florence 
M’Carthy, and Miss E d. zeworth’s no- 
vels, and the names only, for they were 
stripped of every portion of their spirit, 
and these were all made subservient to 
Giovanni and Leporello. At an early 
hour symptoms of disapprobation, ‘not 
loud but deep,’ manifested themselves 
in-all parts of the house; and, but for 
the beautiful airs (for they were all 
wretched parodies,) it would never have 
vot through the first act. The piece 
opened with a beautiful scene, a view 
of the Bay of Dut Dlin by moonheht, 
and the arrival of the tioly head 
at the Pigeou House, from which the 
hero landed, and the business of the 
opera commenced, and proceeded 
amidst evident signs of uneusiaess in 
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all parts of the house. On see 
veral occasions, when the impatience 
of the audience could uo longer be 
conutrouled, but burst out and exe 
hibited itself in cries of * off!’ and 
loud hisses, a beautiful air, warbled 
forth by Madame Vestris, Miss Povey, 
or Miss Cubit, procured their further 
forbearance; inal thus, amidst alternate 
storins and calms, the piece reached 
the end of two long tedious acts, when 
in fact, Giovanni, the hero of the piece 
disappeared. The third act was en- 
tirely occupied by a grand pageant, 
representing the procession of the 
Knights of St. Patrick to the cathe- 
dral. and the ceremony of their instal- 
lation; but even pageant seems to have 
had its day, for this, though splendid 
in scenery and decorations, could not 
even find toleration. The murmur- 
ings which had been so long sup- 
pressed burst out in a storm, which 
had the effect of bringing the ceremo- 
nies of the cathedral to a very abrupt 
termination. The scene changed toa 
view of the pier and harbour of Dun- 
leary, and the departure ef the Royal 
George yateht, which was followed by 
a beaatiful moving panoramic view of 
tie coast scenery loon Dunleary to 
Milford Haven, with the landing of 
the Sovereign at that place, wit! which 
the piece concluted, This really beau- 
tiful piece of scenery aod mechanism, 
however, failed to create any impres- 
sion in favour of the piece. The 
actors did all that could be done for 
it, but in vain, and the curtain fell 
amidst loud hisses. (in Mr. Rassell’s 
coming forward to announce it for re- 
petition, the cries of * off,’ and the ef- 
forts of friends, prevented a single 
word being heard. The afterpiece of 
Monsieur Tonson commenced, but the 
renewal of the uproar, and cries of 
‘ Manager’ rendered it totally in- 
audible. Mr. Rusell again cane 
forward and addressed the audience, 
entreating their indulgence for a repe- 
tition of the piece, when he trusted 
many objections unavoidable on a first 
night's representation, would be re- 
moved. This address had the desired 
effect, and the farce was suffered to 
proceed, 

Ou Monday night Giovanni in Ire- 
land wis repeated to as slender an au- 
dieunce as ever graced a theatre on @ 
Christmas hol lay . Considerable cur- 
tailments, aud some metarmorphoses 
had taken place, but it still re «mained 
such a piece of ‘inanity, that the audi- 


ence was decidedly ay: ajost it. 
We wish Mr. Ell iston would give 
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us tragedy, comedy, or farce,—even 
the farce of the author of Giovanni in 
Ireland, rather than such ridiculous 
muimmery as he is now attempting to 
impose upon us;—and he must ulti- 
mately do so, for his treasury will bear 
evidence that will convince him his last 
extravaganza 1s unpopular, 

We are happy to hear that Miss Ed- 
miston, who has played Jane Shore 
and Lady Macbeth with such great 
success, Is studying the character of 
Belvidera, tn which she wi!l scon make 
her appearauce. In speaking of this 
ladv last week, we said she was twen- 
ty-tive years of ave; we find, however, 
that she has attained her sreat dramatic 
fame at the early age of twenty-one. 

Covenr Garven.—After the per- 
formance of Virginius,—in which 
Mr. Macready, Mr. Abbott, and Miss 
Beaumont played the principal cha- 
racters, amidst the noisy applauses of 
a crowded holiday good-natured au- 
cience,—a * new grand and comic pan- 
tomime, called Harlequin and Mother 
Bunch, or the Yellow Dwarf,’ was 
played for the first time :—too often 
is there just cause to complain of the 

vaunting puffs of the play-bills, but 
here the piece is well and truly de- 
scribed. The story is taken from the 
tele of Mother Bunch, in which the 
Princess Allfair (Miss Dennett,) has 
two lovers; one, the King of the Gold 
Mines (Mr. Ellar,) and the other the 
Yellow Dwarf (Grimaldi,) son of the 
Fairy of the Desert, Mother Bunch 
(Master Longhurst). The King of 
the Gold Mines is the favourite lover, 
afterwards transformed to Harlequin, 
and the Yellow Dwarf, the rejected, 
becomes theClown, Aftervarious situa- 
tions of difficulty, which by magic aid 
are happily surmounted, the piece 
closes with the union of the King of 
the Gold Mines and the Princess All- 
fois. In Ins adventures [Harlequin is 
attended by a favourite lacquey, Guinea 
Pig (Mr. Grimaldi, jun.) whose ren- 
contres with Pantaloon (Mr. Barnes,! 
and the pantomimic§ tribe afford- 
ed ample gratification to the lovers 
of fun and laughter; while the 
more sedate part of the audience 
were delhghted with the ever-varying 
brillianey of elegant, tasteful, and 
splendid scenery. Of this description 
is the bedchamber of the princess, the 
draperies of which are of the most ele- 
gant and costly kind; the castle of 
polished steel, which is perhaps as 
tasteful and nob! ea speciines of scenic 
representation, as ever graced a theatre ; 
aud the brillant splendour of the Gold 





Mine must be most dazzling to those 
who find pleasure in the reflection of 
buraished gold, which here shone in 
every direction: even the wigs of the 
favoured inhabitants hung io brillant 
golden tresses over their rich habil- 
ments. One of our greatest plesures 
in visiting a theatre at this season, 1s 
in beholding the delight so generally 
expressed by ell around, and, upon 
this occasion, it seemed antversal. The 
piece was much appl: auded and Harle- 
quin and Mother Bunch wiil no doubt 
have crowded levees throughout the 
festival season. 


Ape.put Tueatre.—After the po- 
pular burletta of Vom and Jerry, 
which increases in attraction, an adini- 
rable comic pantomime was produced, 
founded on the well kuown 
The Beauty and the Beast, or Harle- 
quin and the Magic Rose. The gam- 
bols of Paulo, as the clown, of W. 
Kirby, as harlequin, with the grace- 
ful dancing of Miss Simpson, kept 
the house in continued merriment, 
The tricks were good and well manag- 
ed, and the scenery excellent, particu- 
larly the last, the azure palace of the 
fairy susie which was a most 
beautiful scene, and does great credit 
to the artist, Mr. Franklin. 


Surrey THeatre.—This favourite 
house opened on Weduesday night, 
with three new pieces. The first was 
a farcical burletta, called Jack in the 
Green, or the Family Punch Bowl, aud 
seemed to give great pleasure to the 
good folks al the holidays. An inte- 


resting inclodrame, by Mr. Ball, of 


Norwich, called Ugolino, or the Tower 
of Famine, followed, and the last piece 
was called Animal Sympathy. Itisa 
inost whimsical romance, and was ad- 
mirably played. Several novelties are 
announced, which shew that the spi- 


rited manager of the Surrey will be 
able to compete with his theatrical ri- 
vals. 


Orympic THratrre.— The treat pre- 
pared tor the boliday-folk at this thea- 
tre, cousisted, first, of Life in London, 
the part of Tom by an amateur, who 
played the character with spiritand ef- 
fect; next, Rumfuskin, which seemed 
to vive untversal delight; und, lastly, a 
new pantomime, entitled Harlequin 
Tatter’d and Torn, in which many excel- 
lent scenes were displayed, very credit- 
avle to the talents of the artists. A 
lady made her first appearance as co- 
lumbine, who danced with considerable 
skill, aod was much applauded. The 
tricks wanted originality to recommend 


story o f 





them; but, taken as a whole, the pan- 
tomime deserves commendation, and 
will well maintain its rank among the 
London Christmas amusements. 

Cosura Taeatae.—Thbe: proprie- 
tor of this theatre has introduced: a no- 
velty,—a looking-glass curtain, which 
reflects his own folly, as well as that of 
the audience, in paying their money 
to witness such a ridiculous exhibi- 
tion in a theatre, It is certainly 
splendid, and appeared to give appro- 
bation to an audience which has al- 
ways been proverbial for its good na- 
ture and indulgence. 








iterature and Science. 
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Signs of the Weather.—In general 
it may be taken for granted, that vio- 
lent tempests se ldom or never happen, 
without previous tndications of their 
approach: one of the most insidious, 
but at the same time most certain prog- 
nostics ofan impending storm, ts pretty 
well known to sailors by the name of 
the ‘* mackerel sky The clouds 
appear dappled, ee and the 
sky is generally serene. If these dap- 
pled clouds either increase in magni- 
tude and apparent density, or sud- 
denly assume a different shape and 
description, the storm is at hand; but 
if they seem to diminish and fade 
away, they foreshow settled weather. 
The hala or circle round the moon is 
another sure prognostic of bad weather, 
but it does not always precede a beary 
gale; perhaps it more frequently de- 
hotes rain, but very often both wind 
and rain. The larger aod broader the 
halo, the vearer ts the bad weather. 
The streaky appearance of the higher 
clouds (currho stratus) is another bad 
sigu, and demonstrates that there is al- 
ready a strong gale in those regions, 
which, at no distant period, wie visit 
the lower part of the atmosphere. If 
the aurora borealis makes its appear- 
ance, it is a sign of a gale from the op- 
posite point, and the brighter the au- 
rora the more severe will be the gule, 
which generally takes place within 30 
or 36 hours at most; when the aurora 
is very brilliant, it denotes that the 
storm is not very far distant. Shooting 
or falling stars also indicate an ap- 
proac hing storm, and the more vivid 
these meteors appear, the more danger 
is to be apprehended. Virgil netieed 
this prognostic 2000 years ago, and the 


justness of his description has béea 
prov ed thousands of times: 


‘Sepe etiam ste/las, vento impendente, -videbis 
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Precipites caelo labi, noctisque per umbram_. 
Flaramarum longos a tergo albescere tractus. 
When glowing stars are seen to glide, 

With sparkling train through Ether wide; 
The watebful mariner will khow, 
‘That stormy winds will quickly blow. 


The ee. 
* Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 


Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta.’ 
Letetrrer R ETIUS 


Mrs. Inchbald's Grave.— The re- 
mains of this celebrated lady, it is 
known, were deposited in the New 
Burying-ground attached to the parish 
church of Kensington; aud there has 
just been placed over the grave a large 
and substantial but plain grave stone, 
with the following inseription : neither 
anthe form of the stone, nor in the cha- 
racter of the letters, is there the least 


ornament : 
Gloria in excelsis Deo. 
(Then a Cross). 

Sacred to the Memory of 
ELIZABETH INCHBALD, 
Whose writings will be cherished while Truth, 
Simplicity, and Feeling, command 

public admiration ; ) 
And whose retired and exemplary Life closed 
as it existed, 
In Acts of Charity and Benevolence. 
She died August 1, 1521. 


Aged 68 years. 
Requiescat in pace ! 


The New Burying-ground is divid- 
ed into compartments, which several 
divisions are numbered; and it may 
not be uninteresting to add, that at 
the end of Mrs. Inchbald’s grave are 
the figures 142, and that it is next to 
the grave of George Charles Canning, 
eldest son of the Right Hon. George 
Sanving, over which there is an ele- 
gant marble monument. 











~ By an official return, laid before the 
Lord Mayor, of the christenings and 
burials, within and without the walls 
of the city of London, from Dec. 12, 
1820, to Dec. 11, 1821, it appears that 
there have been christened—males, 
13,072; females, 12,160; total, 25,232. 
Buried—males, 9,379; females, 2,079; 
total, 18,451. Whereof have died :— 








Under two years ofage .......... 4276 
Between two and five .......... 1793 
~ five andten .......... .- 904 

ten and twenty soos 62 
————— twenty and thirty . -- 1358 
- thinty and forty ..... seo 1817 





———— forty and fifty .........- 
Gfty and sixty ...... cee. 
———— sixty and seventy ...... 1612 
————— seventy aud cighty ...... 
eighty and ninety 
ninety and a hundred.... 
A hundred and eight .... 


The city of Metz, it appears, has 
been some time afflicted by one of the 
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plagues of Egypt—viz. frogs. Seve- 
ral streets were found covered with 
these animals, and no one couid ima- 
gine from whence they came, until a 
Marchande de Grenouilles (frog mers 
chant) explained the mystery by ap- 
plying to the tribunals and claiming 
his property. He had shut up six 
thousand frogs in the troughs and 
buckets of the fish-market, and several 
children, who discovered his depot, 
put every one at liberty, The frogs, 
delighted with freedom, spread them- 
selves in every direction. They en- 
tered the houses, and the inhabitants 
could not relieve themselves from their 
visitors, without considerable trouble 
and difficulty. 

When first the beer pamps were in- 
troduced in the bars of the country 
inns, they excited a great deal of cu- 
riosity amongst the bumpkins, and 
they used to be continually looking at, 
prying into, and handling them, us 
their slender knowledge of hydraulics 
did not enable them to comprehend 
the principle upon which they acted. 
This meddling sort of curiosity, great- 
ly annoyed a Mr. Bonniface, at a coun- 
try inn, in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don. By the bye, this same gentle- 
man was considered within his own 
sphere, not only as a great wit, but a 
great poet also, and was famous for 
making verses, upon all extraordinary 
occasions; now this being considered 
as one of those great events worthy of 
his notice, he invoked the muses (over 
his pipe and his pot), and produced the 
following very elegant and classical 
couplets, which he printed on a board, 
und placed over the handles of his beer 
cocks, in order to prevent any further 
encroachments being made on them, 

© Caution, 

“Whoever presumes with these here cocks for 
to meddle, 

Shall pay a pint of beer, that there is the riddle ; 

But whoever presumes these here cocks for to 
draw, 

Shall pay a pot of beer, and that there is the 
law ; 

But if he does'nt pay that, he shall be sous’d 
in the pond with the ducks, 

And all this here comes of meddling with them 
there cocks.’ 

Illuminating in Germany, alias Dark- 
ness Visible.—The following is from a 
German paper :—*‘ In a placard, which 
the magistrates of Nieubery caused to 
be made public on the occasion of his 
Britannic Majesty’s passage to Hano- 
ver, the following was noticed among 
other arrangements :—‘* The manner 
in Which the inhabitants shall illumi- 
nate their houses is left to their own 
disposition ; nevertheless, we would 











wish that every window looking. over 


the street should be lighted with one 
candle at least. Weshould be glad 
that even tivo candles should be placed 
in each of the aforesaid windows, 
Such of the inhabitants as find it a 
hardship to purchase candles are invit- 
ed to wait upon the burgomaster, who 
will defray the expense.” ’ What a 
splended appearance the town of Nieu- 
bery must have presented, when every 
window had its little-farthing rushlight 
burning in houour of the Majesty of 
Britain ! 

Mr. Horne Tooke, on finishing his 
pamphlet, intitled the Two Pair of 
Portraits, thus concluded :—The au- 
thor now begs. leave to propose two 
questions to his readers, which all men, 
he conceives, will in their closets an- 
swer in the same words.—You have 
here been presented with four portraits 
(merely an assemblage of known indis- 
putable facts). First question—W hich 


.two of them will you chose to hang up 


in your cabinets, the Pirrs or the 
Foxes? Second question—Where, on 
your consciences, should the other two 
be hanged ?” 


Epigram. 
A Scotchman, delighted when Salomon’s 
play’d, 
Would tender his hand; ‘ But no,’ Salomon 
said— 


‘Tho’ your flattery greatly allures, 
This mark of your kindness I needs must re- 
pel; 
My fiddle you like, and that’s all very well, 
Bat I’m not over partial to your's !” 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 


PRI PL LLLP 


Some of our readers will perhaps be disap- 
pointed in not finding a review of the Pirate, 
in our present number. To such we must ob- 
serve that it is a part of the plan on which we 
set out, and to which we have faithfully ad- 
hered, to render every volume of our work 
complete in itself: and as we did not conceive 
we could do justice to the last production of 
the author of ‘ Waverly’ in one number, we 
have deferred reviewing it until next week. _ 

In addition to a copious review of the P2- 
rate, our first number for the new volume will 
contain reviews of Lord Byron’s ‘ Cain, a Mys- 
tery,’ and Lady Hervey’s Letters, with such a 
variety of literary and scientific intelligence, as 
will, we trust, ensure us a large accession of 
subscribers . . 

We have received several communications, 
which we shall notice in our next. 

Cedric’s polite note has been received, and 
he will find an answer at our office on Mon- 
day. 











London :—Published by J. Limbird, 355, Strand, 
two doors East of Exeter Change; where advertise 
ments are received, and communications ‘ for the 
Editor’ (post paid) are to be addressed. Sold also 
by Souter, 73, St. Paul’s Church Yard; Simpkin 
and Marshall, Stationer's Court ; Chapple, Pall 
Mall; Grapel, Liverpool; and by ali Bo sksellers 
and Newsvenders.—Printed by Davidson, Old Bos- 
wellhCourt, Carey Street. 
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